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PEAS AND OATS. 
Perhaps no crop can be raised easier in Maine 
than peas and oats, and it is a very valuable crop 


to the farmer. We noticed in our friend Oviver 


Birchwood's communication, published not long | 


since, that he raised this crop on his recently 


broken up ground, and finds it valuable not only | 


as a useful and marketable crop, but also asa 


good preparatory to crops that are to sueceed, | 


requiring the hoe for their cultivation, 

In the young and more vigorous days of the 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society, they en- 
couraged the cultivation of this crop, and those 
farmers who paid attention to it found it a very 
profitable one. 

As a feed for milch cows, especially those de- 
voled to the cheese dairy, oat and pea meal has 


‘“‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. No. 3. 


4 ; 
The beet requires a deep, rich and 


Beer. 
well pulverized soil. Sow in drills sixteen inches 
apart, and when the pianis are thinned, they 
should stand from four to eight inches apart in 
the drills. The principal crop may be sown 
about the first of June. We prefer to sow seed 
enough so that there shall be no necessity for 
transplanting, as the roots do not grow smooth 
and straight after being transplanted. The seed 
is covered with a thick outer skin, and to soften 
‘this, and assist the germinating process, we have 
| found it beneficial to pour hot water on the seed, 
and let it stand ten or twelve hours before sowing. 
| The plants will come up several days earlier for 
it. When the soil is light and dry, the garden 
roller should be passed over the rows, or a board 
may be placed on them and pressed down by 
_walking on it. Use the hoe freely, keeping the 
svil loose and free from weeds. The Blood 
| ‘Turnip-rooted is early and an excellent variety 

for summer use. 


| 


There are several varieties 
| which are valuable for later use, among which 
the common Blood Beet stands deservedly high. 

Carrot. The most favorable soil for the ear- 
jrot, says Schenck, is a rich and mellow sandy 
\loam. It should be spaded at least two feet deep, 


and finely pulverized. If not thas prepared, the 


been found very excellent. It is the very best | roots will be found short and forked, instead of 
provender for sheep; and the oat and pea straw, {long and cylindrical. Should the ground not 
if eut early, is also the best fodder for thein dur- | have been left in good condition by the previous 
They will eat it /¢top, the autumn is the best time for the applica- 
‘ | tion of manure, especially if it be rank and un- 


ing the coldest part of winter. 
with avidity, and thrive on it well. The late . he bed i 
. ’ —_ ‘ “ile: nace allotted for the bed oug! 
Major Wood of Winthrop, used to make great | fermented. The space allotted for the - 
!to be dug over roughly, so as to court the action 
of the frost, and the dung buried beneath the 
“ | bottom spit, by which means, the soil will become 
not be uninteresting or unprofitable to our pres- | , : 
{sweet and mellow by spring, and the roots will 
descend to the substratum in search of nutriment 
instead of throwing out a mass of fibres near the 
surface. 


account of this crop; and we recollect a state- 
ment he communicated to us in 1833, which may 
ent readers to republish here. I ploughed, said 
he, seven inches deep, four and a half acres of 
land that had been mowed four or five years. 
The clover had become quite exhausted, and the 
Jand was in spire grass. A part of the land, say 


The seed is to be sowed rather thinly in drills, 
; apt 
one fourth, had never been ploughed. 


about a foot apart. As the seed is hight and a; 
to cling together, a calin day is more favorabie 





I put on, before ploughing, ove bushel of plas- for sowing. Some seatter a few radish seeds in 
ter to the acre, and about the same quantity afier| i.6 drills to mark the rows more distinetly for 
I sowed peas and oats, two and a half convenience of weeding before the young plants 
| have attained suflicient siz to be readily distin- 
time, and have thrashed them, (such part 28 1} ouishable. Cover the seed about half an inch 
have not given to the hogs and horses unthrashed, |deep, and if the ground is dry, press the earth 
which was very considerable.) We have thrash- 


than 150 bushels. 


sowing, 


bushels to the acre. 1 mowed them at a suitable 


on the rows by means of a board or roller. lt 


ed out more will not do to neglect the plants in the early 





The crop may | 
be fairly estimated at 160 bushels on four acres | stages of their growth, and care and patience will 
They 
should be thinned out to stand at an average dis- 
—all that part which had been before ploughed. | tance of about six inches apart, especially if large 
The clover was small when the crop was taken | reots are desired. The Long Orange and the 
off, but has become larger since, and the land ap- Altringham are approved varictics. 

poses ww ho well seedod. Ishall probably have A good sandy Tich aud of 
a good crop of clover during the next and the | considerable depth, is considered most suitable 
following season, T intend taking off two crops | fer the parsnip. ‘The ground should be spaded 
of clover before ploughing again, at which time |deep, and the manure worked in thoroughly.— 


lexpect the land will be in the best order for a | Sow in drills a foot apart, cover the seed about 


| 
and a half of land, which is a litte short of 36|be required in weeding and thinning. 
bushels to the acre. I seeded the land to psa, 


Parorrr. Joa, 


crop of wheat. an inch deep, and if the ground is dry, press the 
The following will show the expense of the |earth on the seed. If the seed is more than a 


crop per aere : | year old, it is not sure to vegetate. As soon as 








Ploughing, at $3 per acre, $3 00 | the plants are readily distinguishable, they should 
Seed 2 oo | be carefully weeded, and after they are firmly 
“ , ~ - . . 
Senin 1¢ established, should be thinned to stand about six 
. = , . 7 . 
* : inches apart i lis. The frequent us 
Mowing and getting in, per acre, 2 00) inches — ” the Ge quent ase of 
FR > 00 the hoe is beneficial to nearly all garden plants, 
i ~ OU 
™ not only to keep them free from weeds, but also 
$10 00 to keep the svil loose, and to prevent the surface 
WORTH OF Crop. from baking. The parsnip does not attain matu- 
Two tons of straw, at $4 per ton, 8 00 |1ity until late in the season, and its sweetness and 
35 bu. peas and oats, at 67 cts. per bu., 23 45| agreeable flavor are said to be inuch improved 
by frost. We prefer to leave those intended 
$31 45) for spring use in the ground over winter. Those 
Deduct cost, 10 00} dug in the fall should be packed in layers of sand. 
Net profit, $21 45| Beans. The Kidney bean (so called to dis- 
Nothing is charged for plaster or grass seed, tinguish it from the English, or Horse bean) is 
asthe profits of them are expected from the | 8° well known and so generally cultivated in 
clover crop. Maine as hardly to need any notice here. Jt has, 
Here you will perceive, although the Major's | 2° "* deserves, a place in every garden. There 


crop was nota very large one, atany rate, not 
sich an one as might very easily be raised, yet, 
at the price fur which peas and oats were selling 
at that time, the net profit was over twenty dol- 
lars per acre. 


THs FLAX CULTURE IN MAINE. 

There will probably be not much done in the 
culture of flax in Maine this year. This arises 
not because our soil and climate are not suited to 
this prodaction—not because our farmers are not 
willing to engage in the business, but because 
the market in Maine, or within a reasonable dis- 
tance of Maine, does not yet warrant them a 
sufficiently remunerating price for their labor. 

Those who hold the patents for the new way 
of rotting flax, have hitherto acted on the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish system of asking more 


are two species, the dwarf or bush bean, and the 
pole or running bean. They prefer a light, rich 
soil, founded on adry substratum, indeed any- 
thing is better than a clay of a wet, tenacious 
character. The bean is remarkably tender, and 
if planted before the ground is sufficiently warm, 
or if covered too deep, it is very likely to rot in 
the soil, or, if it does finally germinate, becomes 
a sickly and unprofitable plant. The first of 
June in this State is early enough to plant the 
principal crop, although in a warm and sheltered 
situation they may be started earlier. Better 
plant them when they will come forward rapidly 
than to have them remain in the cold and wet 
ground six weeks without germinating. A_ lib- 
eral dressing of well rotted manure should be ap- 
plied either broadeast and worked into the soil, or 
else in the hill or drill before planting the beans. 





for the right to use the invention in Maine, than 
it is worth, and hence it is not used at all. 

Those who hold the patent of Claussen’s mode 
of making flax cotton, have not as yet made any 
move to establish the business, or set anybody 
else to establishing the business in Maine. Con- 
sequently nothing, or next to nothing, will be 
done in flax culture among us this year. And 
yet we are confident the time is coming when it 
will be a business of much extent and importance 
within our State. A few will undoubtedly raise 
some flax fur domestic use—a few more will ‘en- 
quire into the principles of cultivating flax suc- 
cessfully. To such we would say, persevere. 

Fiax is a somewhat exhausting crop, if raised 
for the seed and lint both It cannot be other- 
wise—for it takes from your soil materia's to 
make a large amount of fibre, and materials to 
make a large amount of seed; of course, the 
taking away of these things will exhaust the 
soil. But these elements so established can be 
very easily restored again, and thus the fertility 
kept up. 

Professor Johnson, in a paper read before the 
Scarborough meeting of the Yorkshire Agricul- 
taral Society, gives the following recipe for a 
manure or compost to return to the soil the min- 
eral ingredients taken from the soil by a crop of 
flax : 

Bone dust, or bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
25 Ibs.; Plaster of Paris, 10 lbs.; pearlash or pot- 
ash, 20 lbs.; soda ash, 20 Ibs.; slaked magnesian 
lime, 25 Ibs. Or for the last may be substituted 
sulphate of magnesia, 20 Ibs., and quick lime 
mixed with it, 5 lbs. 150 lbs. of this mixture 
represent 150 Ibs. of the ash of the plant, or 
2000 Ibs. of the dry plant—say a ton of dry flax. 


The bush bean may be planted in drills two feet 
asunder, two inches apart in the drills, and cov- 
ered an inch and a half deep. The svil should 
be kept loose and free from weeds by the fre- 
quent use of the hoe. Schenck mentions the fol- 
lowing varieties in the order of their succession 
for the table, as the most valuable for small gar- 
dens: the Early Mohawk, the Early Yellow Six 
Weeks, the Early St. Valentine, the China Red- 
Eye, the Rob Roy, the Brown Valentine, and 
the Royal White Kidney Dwarf. 

The pole, or running bean requires more room 
than the bush bean. The hills should be at least 
three feet apart each way. Puta liberal supply 
of compost or old dung in the hill, and if they 
are raised a little above the average level it may 
be all the better. Plant five or six beans in a 
hill and cover them about an inch deep with fine 
soil. We think it well to set the poles at the 
time the beans are planted. ‘The poles should be 
eight or ten feet high. Use the hoe frequently, 
keeping the soil mellow and clean. There are 
several varieties of pole beans. The ‘*Horticul- 
tural’’ is large, early, and generally considered 
the best variety raised in this vicinity. The Red 
Cranberry is rather smaller and somewhat later. 
The Wild Goose Bean is smaller still, and later, 
but is a very prolific variety, generally bearing 
until frost comes. We consider all these varie- 
ties of pole beans much richer and better than 
the common white bean when dry. The White 
and Green Lima beans have a high reputation for 
the table. We have never raised them. Schenck 
says, ‘The Green is preferable on account of 
size, but as regards the certainty and uniformity 
of a crop, the White seems to have the advan- 
tage. They are both largely cultivated in the 
vicinity of cities, where they always meet with a 
ready sale, both when green and when dried for 





our readers to the subject of cultivating white clo- 


— 
A curious fact is stated in regard to 
that the eye should always be 


| winter use, 
the Limas, viz: 
put downward, as the seed rises out of the ground 

position, in defect of which it ofien re- 

fuses to vegetate.” 

For seed it is best to reserve a few hills, aud 
from these select the earliest and finest looking ' 
pods, which after being thoroughly ripened in 
the sun should be gathered and kept in a dry and | 
cold place. If we depend for seed on those pods | 
which are left alter picking, the crop will rapidly | 
deteriorate, each succeeding crop growing later | 
and less valuable. 

Cassace. The cabbage is extensively cult 
vated in most gardens, and its merits as an article | 
of food are so well understood that it ts a general | 
favorite. The Cauliflower, Broecoli, Brussels- 


lin that 


Sprouts, and Borecole, are varieties of the cab- 


hage—ali these, together with the common cab- 
bage, having been derived, by difference of cul- 
ture or chance intermixture, from the Brassica 
Oleracsa of Hurope—a s:nall plant known in Eng- 
land as the sea-colewort. ‘The cabbage will fur- 
nish a great amount of food for man or beast, and 
on suitable soil and with proper treatment, it is 
not difficult to raise. The eabbage requires a | 
deep and rich soil—a loam inclining to clay is, 
considered the best. Cabbages should be planted | 
as early in the season as the ground is fitted for} 
their reception, and those designed for use early | 


; ; “Meds 
; should be started in a hot-bed, or in pdts in a} 





| 


- . r . 
warm room. When the ground is sufficiently | 
' 


| 
| 
j 
} 


warm the plants should be removed and carefully 
‘transplanted in the open air. Some of the sruu!l- 
‘er varieties, as the Ratly York, for instance, may | 
‘stand in rows not more than two feet apart each | 
‘way, while for some of the later and larger vari-| 
_eties four feet apart each way will hardly afford | 
|room enough forthem. We think it advisable 
‘to sow two or three varieties, earlier and later, as | 
the earlier eabbages are apt to crack open and} 
spoil if suffered to stand too long, and the later} 
do not head till the latter part of the season. 
For the late crop we have sometimes planted the 
seed four or five in a place, where the plant is in- 
tended to grow, and sometimes we have trans- | 
planted them from the seed bed. Both methods | 
have their advantages and disadvantages and civ- | 





cumstances may lead to the adoption of the one: 
The hoe can hardly be used too} 
Not ouly should | 
every weed be killed, but the soil around tive | 
plants should always be kept loose and light. if 
the plants are sluggish in their growth, after be- | 


or the other. 
frequently among cabbages. 


ing transplanted, a compost made of guano mixed | 
with two parts plaster, and suffered to stand a} 
day or two before being used, will serve toqnick- | 
en their growth. It may be scattered around the 
plants ta he mixed with the surfsee sail in hoeiii- 
J J. Thomas of Macedon, N. ¥., recommends | 
as the best varieties of cabbages, the Early Su- 
garloaf, Green Savoy, and old fashioned large} 
winter Drumhead. ‘The Early York is one of| 
the most common and reliable of the early varie- | 
ties. The other members of the cabbage family, 
the Cauliflower, &c., are too much neglected 
in this State. The cultivation is about the same | 
as that required by the cabbage. 

Cabbages from stumps. 


In ploughing our gur- | 


It will therefure be seen that for every ton of 


vhiie clover hay produced ona (ivin, there are 
taken from the soil 143 pounds 9 ounces of min- 
eral matter, Assumiog that a cow will consume, 
during the period that she is in milk, green food 
equivalent to two tons of cured hay, and she will 


pounds and 2 ounces of 


AQ" 
285 


take from the soil 
mineral matter. 

Of course the reader will see how pastures be- 
come exhausted, and the necessity there is of 
restoring in some way the mineral] matter carried 
off by cows and other cale 


For the Maine Farmer. 
MANURING CORN IN THE HILL’ 
De. Houmes :—As agricultural papers are a 
medium through which farmers communicate 
with each other, and as every one who reads them 


receives information therefrom, on the various 


therefore, that they should be willing to impart 
information to others through the same medium. 
But smali farmers, or those whose farms are 


subjects relating to practical farming, it follows, 


small, are inclined to fear that, if they should 


attempt to write anything as the result of their 
experience, it would be so unimportant and in- 
would net be 
thought worthy of publication, and even if it 


significant in its character that it 


were published it would only demean the charac- 
ter of the paper. But itis not so. Ii, in con- 
ducting a suvall farm by certain methods of pro- 
cedure, we arrive at particular results, by pursu- 
ing the same course ou a jarge farm we should 
obiain the same results, provided the soil and 
other attending circumstances were the same.— 
Then the knowledge acquired by the conductors 
of small farms is equally valuable to the proprie- 
With a full belief in the 
truth of the above statements, 1 presume to ad- 
dress a few lines to you, Mr. Editor, which, 
should you consider them worthy, I should be 
lappy to see inserted in the Farmer, but if 
should be equally sorry. 


tors of large farms. 


hot, 
There are various opinions on the above sub- 
ject among farmers, and as far as they are indi- 
vidually concerned, they 
correct, according to the 


may all be in the main 
location of their farms, 
the quality of the soil, the character of the sea- 
&X&e«. One farmer, who cultivates a soil 
naturally light and warm, does not think it neces- 
sary to manure in the hill; er, perhaps, when he 


sous, 


has tried it, he may have used a large quantity of | 


unfermented baru or stable manure, he may not 
have covered itdeep enough, the season may 
have been uncommonly wari and dry, and alto- 
vether it may have had an unfavorable effect, and 
so he condemns the practice. Another who is 
differently situated, cultivating a soil rather cold 


and heavy, and who has always been in the habit 
ve WANereg, WS Cor Inthe nil, using for this 


purpose his old, fermented manure, and that from 
the hoz-pen, and has generally raised good crops, 
thinks, perhaps, he cannot raise a crop of corn 
without manure inthe hill. Thus men widely 
differ, and in a thousand ways of comparatively 


small importance, they differ from each other,— 


each one strenuously urging his method, and en- 
deavoring to prove that it is the best by arguments 


| Which appear to him at once decisive and incon- 


| trovertible, because the result of his own experi- 


den last spring, two cabbage stumps were buried | 
in the furrow in a horizontal position. 
afterwards we noticed that from each a thrifty 

plant was growing. ‘They looked so promising 

that we concluded to Jet them remain and take | 
their chance, and kept the old stumps buried. | 
There was no appearance of going to seed, and) 
at the end of the season we had three excellent | 
heads of cabbage, one of which was the best of | 
some seventy-five or a hundred that grew in the 

garden. We have heard of persons raising cab- 

bages from the stumps, but we never knew the 

method of proceeding, and the experiment last 

year was more the result of accident than design 

on our part. Where cabbage stumps are set out 

as they grew, they pat forth blossoms and show 

but little signs of forming heads. We attribute 

the result, in the case mentioned, to the horizon- 

tal position of the stumps, and to their being kept 

buried in the soil. Wedo not know that this 

would be the invariable result, but the experi- 

ment may be worth repeating. The plants came 

forward earlier and appeared more vigorous than 

those which came from the seed. R. 


Sometime | 


| 


WHITE CLOVER AGAIN. 
A week or two ago, we called the attention of 


ver more extensively—it being a great source of 
‘milk andhoney.’’ Since (fen, the April number 
of the Western Reserve Farmer and Dairyman has 
come to hand, and in some remarks of the editor 
on dairy farming, we find he also recommends the 
white clover as the feed ‘* most highly esteemed 
in dairy husbandry.’’ He copies the analysis of 
this plant as made by Prof. Way, of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, England. We 
have befure given this analysis in the Farmer, 
but as we have started this subject again this 
spring, we will copy it again, together with some 
of the remarks of the above named editor. 

In 100 parts of white clover hay, grown on 
clay soil as analyzed by Prof. Way, were found 
the preportions of mineral matter as follows : 








Silica, 2.74 
| Phosphoric acid, 12.12 
| Sulphuric acid, 7.38 
| Carbonic acid, 17.41 

Lime, 25.56 

Magnesia, 8.53 

Peroxide of iron, 2.7 

Potash, 13.50 

Soda, 4.41 

Chloride of sodium, 4.32 

Chloride of potassium, 1.07 

99.80 


To put this in a shape to be more readily ap- 
preciated by the practical farmer, we give the 
quantity in pounds of each of the foregoing sub- 
stances taken from the soil in a ton of clover hay : 








Silica, 6 lb. 3 oz. 
Phosphoric acid, 19 9 
Sulphuric acid, 12 4 
Lime, 45 5 
Magnesia, 18 0 
Peroxide of iron, (iron rust,) 3 4 
Potash, 24 67 
Soda, 6 4 
Chloride of sodium, (salt,) 8 5 
439 





| ence. 


Thus men often judge hastily. A theory 
so broad is not decided by two or three experi- 
ments. We should take a more extended view 
of the subject, before deciding. We should not 
be confined to narrow, circumscribed limits, in 
deliberating on any subject. If this were always 
done there would not be so many conflicting 
opinions, 

In connection with the above I will here state 
the results of several experiments. In 1849, we 
spread and plowed in a coat of long manure on a 
piece of land, one end of which was rather cold 
and wet, and the other end was light and dry.— 
The wet end of the piece was manured in the 
hill, with a compost of muck, weeds, &c., taken 
from the hog yard ; the dry with old, fermented 
manure from the barn yard ; and about one-third 
of the piece, through the middle, was left without 
any. It was planted with corn. There was a 
severe drought that summer. The next fall, on 
the wet part of the piece, the corn where ma- 
nured in the hill, was earlier and much heavier ; 
on the dry end there was not so much difference. 
It could not be perceived that the corn was in- 
jured any more by the drought, or by worms, for 
being manured in the hill, though the whole piece 
suffered from beth. 

In 1850, on one corner of a piece of land plant- 
ed with corn, there was applied in the hill a load 
of long manure from the barn yard. In the fall, 
it was impossible to distinguish between that 
manured in the hill and that not, although what 
was applied in the hill was so much extra. An- 
other piece, planted the same year, was broken 
up in the spring, and a heavy dressing of green 
barn manure was plowed mader the sod. A part 
of this was manured in the hill with compost 
from the hog yard, and the remainder with strawy 
manure from the barn yard. One row was left 
without any. The result was, that where the 
strawy manure was used the corn was little bet- 
ter than where there was none, but the compost 
more than doubled the crop. Also, in 1851, an 
experiment similar to the last was made, with a 
like result. The quantity of manure used was 
about one-half a shovelful to each hill. 

My opinion in regard to this subject is, that it 
is not much use to use green, unfermented ma- 
nure in the corn hill, but compost and old, fer- 
mented manure applied in proper quantities in the 
hill, would always remunerate the farmer for the 
extra expense, and in many cases would double 
the crop. But in this, as in every other case, we 
should use judgment and discrimination, and not 
think that one rule will work equally well under 
all circumstances. kK. B. P. 

State of Maine, April, 1852. 

L we ay 





Povttry anp Eccs. 1 do asmall business in 
raising and putting up garden seeds. One year 
ago last fall, as I was clearing out some red pep- 
per seeds in my back yard, I threw the shucks 
and chaff promiscuously about. I svon observed 
my hens picking them up and swallowing them 
with great avidity. They soon commenced Jay- 
ing eggs though they had laid none for a month. 
I fed them regularly, two or three times a week 
since then, with red pepper, and they have never 
stopped laying, summer or winter, spring or fall, 
except while they were hatching their chickens ; 
and I am confident, from more than a year’s ex- 
perience, that by this method, hens may be made 
to lay the year round. [Dollar Newspaper. 


—_—> 





Fron the Boston Cultivator, 
THE RAISING OF CORN. 
i. C. WHITTIER. 


The most important crop we firmers raise, 


| Unless ’tis grass, is Indian corn, or maize; 


Varieties of which are found to grow, 
| From Canada and Maine, to Mexico; 


| From where Atlantic's stormy billows roar, 
ty mild Pacifie’s rich and peaceful shore. 
| In every section of our favored lind, 
The rows of corn like ranks of soldiers stand, 
With care “twill thrive in almost any spot, 
Unless "tis very COLD, or very HOT, ~ 
| Tis true it grows the largest, South and West, 
| Aud yet the northern farmers raise the best; 
At least, “tis best for making bread, 
| Or hasty puddings, Johany cakes instead. 
| *Twillalways fetch, or bring a litle more 
At market, mill, or at the farmer’s door. 
| But here upon New England’s sterile soil, 
| It takes manure and money, time and toil; 
| So much indeed of each, a man maintains, 
| That, by his cova alone, he nothing gains. 
| Another man may just as traly say, 
His corn will more than all expenses pay. 
| They both, the art of farming understand, 
' But cultivate a differeat kind of land; 
And this accounts, iv part, for different ways 
Which men pursue in cultivating maize; 
| For some in Autumn plough their plaating groond, 
| Because, say they, ‘tis swarded hard, or bound— 


In other words, our land is strong and tough, 


We fear “twill not get pulverized enough, 


Unless we bring the el vey stratum where 
Twill undergo the action of the air. 

| “The old, or fine manure, in Summer made, 

Is heaped upon the field, or near it laid. 

And in the Spring, they harrow well, and spread 
The fresh manure from cellar, yard or shed, 


Aud ere its strength by sun or rain is lost, 


| The ground is ploughed a second time, or crost. 

| Again ‘tis harrowed too, but lightly now, 

| Then marked or furrowed out, with horse and plough, 
From East to West, three fect apart or more, 

' From North to South, six inches less than four. 

And now, the cart with old manure they fill, 

| And put a shovel full in every hill; 

| “Twill give the cora a start and make it stout, 

} And what was spread will help to fill it out. 


The corn for seed was gathered in the fiell, 
| Ov else from stalks of more than usual yield. 
) ‘They only ase the middle of the ear— 

The veason why is very plain and clear. 
| Five kernels ina hill they plant or drop, 
Tien cover well and press upon the top. 
| Before the corn is ap, the field is lined 
Abont the only thing that crows will mind; 
1 The y've no regard for others’ rights or law, 
And bol \ly face the men of m svely STRAW, 

| But, like some others, take care to shun, 
l'The neat men, who chance to have a gan! 
The dark green corn, in rows will soon be seen, 
And then, with plough and hoe, they weed it clean, 
And at the time, the broad foundations lay, 
On which to build their hills, some future day. 


The wok af bailding wp ther coon retrew, 


And every bill is raised an inch or two; 
And ere it tassels out, or just before 

*Tis time to hay, they add a littl more. 
They don’t believe the crop of corn is hurt 


| By hoeing up a good supply of dirt; 

| Rach time they hoe, a set of braces start, 

| Which help sustain the stalks eveet in part. 

| But now they lay aside the plough and hoe, 

And only watch the corn and see it grow; 

Aud when the tops begin to tura or die, 

They’re cut and stocked, or hung in barns to dry, 
The stalks are eut and carted in, when dead, 
The ears are husked and in the garner spread ; 
Their recompense for toil they now behold, 

A sight as rich as California gold! 

Most farmers here, the course described pursue, 
While others think another mode will do. 

They don’t break up *till Spring, the sward is thin, 
The oll and fresh manure they harrow in, 

And think it best, instead of making hills, 

To keep the surface flat and plant in drills; 

And when the corn as glazed, begins to look, 
Tis cut, and left to ripen on the stock. 

In places where the farmers do not heed 

The stalks, on which their Winter's stock to feed, 
They merely pluck the soundest ears, as best, 
And let their “slong faced gentry’’ have the rest. 
They undermine the sialks and let them fall, 

And thus the greedy porkers glean it all. 


We might go on and mention other ways, 

Which some adopt and recommend or praise, 
But as ’tis only universal rules 

Which meet the wants of all our common schools, 
So here, in this broad land, no special plan 

For raising corn, ill do for every man. 

Aud what conclusion shall we draw from hence? 
That all must exercise their common sense! 





SLABS AND STRAWBERRIES. 
The Agricultural talks at the American Insti- 


good to those who are willing to avail themselves 
of the facts, hints, and even doubts, of those who 
take a part in them. We see by the American 
Artisan that Prof. Mapes stated, in one of their 
talks, the other day, while speaking of the cul- 
ture of strawberries, what appears to us to be 
quite an idea. It is the use of slabs on a straw- 
berry bed. Pieces of a convenient length are 
used to lay across the beds, with notches cut in 
the edges large enough to permit the strawberry 
plant to come through. ‘The slabs are laid with 
the flat side downward. ‘The rains are carried 
down the sides of each slab to the strawberries. 
The ground is kept moist, no weeds could grow, 
and the fruit is kept clean and thrifty. 

A variety of seedling called Jenny's seedling 
strawberry was recommended on account of its 
great tenderness and amount of juice. 

A variety called the melon strawberry was 
also recommended by the chairman, (Geo. Dickey, 
Esq.,) to be set with other varieties on account 
of its having both stamens and pistils in its blos- 
soms, and thereby easily impregnating other va- 
rieties, such as the Hudson Bay and Hovey's 
Seedlings, causing them to bear great crops. 





troduced into the harvest field at the West, will 
entirely obviate all inconvenience from any appre- 
hended scarcity of help; and that probably not less 
than 3500 new reaping machines will be put in 
use in the North-west the present season—equal 
to the labor of 17,500 men. 

Parsnips ror Swixe. In the Isle of Guernsey, 
the raising of parsnips for swine is a leading 
branch of farming. The root is almost exclusive- 
ly used for pork-making. A gentleman, who 
once resided there, noticing the peculiarly fine 
flavor of the pork, was informed that it was owing 
to the hogs being fattened on raw parsnips. The 
pork, he says, was beautifully white, sweet, juicy, 
and firm. 





AJ. 


tute in New York, are suggestive and full of 


says that the immense amount of machinery in-| 


Por the Maime Farmer. 
NO STAPLE CROP. 

Mx. Eprror :—The idea expressed by the cap- 
this article the 
mouths of many of our farmers, with the obser- 
vation—* What's the use of farming without 
some staple crop?” you inform me and 
others, through your widely ci:culated paper, 
what difference there is in the result, whether a 
farmer produces all that he needs, upon his farm, 
or cultivates what he would call a staple crop, 
and from the proceeds of the sale, purchases 
every article of conss:nption, as the eotton, rice 
and sugar planters generally do? The rice 
planters are sometimes an exception to this rule. 

The former method is one of comparative 
independence, with but little reliance wpon the 
trader—the latter is generally that of our old 


tion of you often hear from 


Can 


lumberers, who eat the pine trees before they 
were cut in the furest. ‘Those amongst us, who 
prefer a staple crop, can have one—beets for 
sugar, or flax for its conversion into cotton, either 
of which is valuable. It has been demonsirated, 
in France and other European states, that sugar 
from the beet can be prepared and sold, even in 
the goodly city of Augusta, in competition with 
other sugar. ‘There never was a climate and 
svil better suited to the cultivation of the beet 
than that which Maine possesses. 

As to flax, we aii know, or should know, with 
what facility it can be raised, and with the new 
method of Claussen’s, for its preparation and 
conversion into cotton, it may and should become 
a staple article for export or for spinning upon 
our own cotton machinery, that would rival the 
exports of cotton from Georgia, and show that 
free and self-directed labor can be made more 
! profitable and honorable than that of the slave, 
leven to his master, Acricoua. 
Augusta, May, 1852. 





For the Farmer 
HOW TO USE MUCE. 

Mz. Eorror :—Being young and inexperi- 
enced, as well in age as in the science of agri- 
culture, and realizing that it is well to ask coun- 
sel of those who are advanced in age and expe- 
rience, you will permit me to ask you or your 
readers one question—How shal] we so manage 
with muck that we may receive tle most net in- 
come? I have for some little time been cou- 
vineed that farmers in general labor under 4 great 
disadvantage for want of dressing for the soil 
which they undertake to till. Myself and no- 
merous acqnaintances are in possession of an 
j abundance of muck of the very best quality, we 
think, which as yet lays almost wholly untouched, 





for the want of proper information upon the 
subject. Will you or your readers give the de- 
sired infurmation, by relating some of your ex- 
| perience in the matter, or cite us to some work 
which will give us suitable information in detail? 
Any information will be gratefully received. 
A new Svupscriper. 
New Sharon, May, 1852. 


Nore. We have frequently published direc- 
tions fur decomposing peat and muck. We will 
j}now publish the following digest of different 
| modes, which we find in the Farmer’s Monthly 
| Visitor. Eb. 





Dunponatp oN Pear Compost. Dundonald, 
in a work upon agriculture published in 1795, 
says: ‘*The most efficacious method of applying 
peat to poor, barren soils, is to mix it with the 
urine and dung of cattle ; on failure of these ar- 
ticles, with alkaline and other salis, and lastly 
with lime.”’ 

In making a compost of peat with lime, Dun- 
donald says: ‘This object is best attained by 
mixing newly made and completely slaked lime, 
with about five or six times its weight in peat, 
which should be moderately humid and not in 
too dry a state. . . . This prepa- 
ration of lime and peat is in a peculiar manner 
conducive to the growth of clover, and of the 
short, and as they are called, sweet kinds of pas- 
ture grasses. The soil, also, by the application 
of it, acquires such a predisposing tendency to 
promote the growth of such grasses, as to prevent 
its growing afterward rank, coarse or sour herb- 
age. Notwithstanding,’”? he says, ‘‘that this 
preparation of lime and peat is certainly, when 
| properly made, a valuable manure, yet the ad- 
| vantages that may be derived from alkaline salts 
| instead of lime, are of much greater importance 
and general ability.”’ 

From experiments made with alkaline salts and 
peat, it can be asserted that the effects of such a 
mixture are equal if not superior to those of 
dang. 





Pror. Mapes’ Mope. Professor Mapes of 
New Jersey practices another method of com- 
posting muck or peat. He says, **The chloride 
of lime and carbonate of fsoda is made by slaking 
three bushels of shell lime, hot from the kiln, 
with one bushel of common salt dissolved in wa- 
ter. Common salt being composed of chlorine 
and soda, the lime combines with the chlorine, 
forming chloride of lime, which in turn receives 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere and becomes 
carbonate of soda. The mass should be turned 
over every other day for ten days, at the end of 
which time it is ready for use. Four bushels of 
this mixture, thoroughly divided through one 
cord of muck, will decompose perfectly in ninety 
days in winter, and in a proportionately less time 
in summer. When this mack cannot readily be 
procured, any organic matter will answer the 
same purpose; pond-scrapings, river mud, de- 
cayed leaves, or even head-lands; with one twen- 
tieth its bulk of stable manure or weeds will an- 
swer well.’’ 

Professor Mapes is economical of the liquid 
droppings of his stable, and using stables for his 
i cattle without floors, he is enabled thus to bring 
his muck into direct contact with them, and thus 
save all the manure they are capable of making. 
His method is thus: ‘Under the oxen, cows, 
&c., the earth is removed to the depth of eigh- 
teen inches, making a space capable of holding 
half a cord of muck for an animal. This muck 
is covered at night with salt hay for bedding, and 
the liquid manure voided by the cattle, is absorbed 
by the muck, and rapidly decomposes it. This 
decomposition is assisted by the warmth of the 
animal while sleeping upon the bedding. The 
solid manure is removed from the bedding each 
morning, and afier being mixed with twenty 
times its bulk is placed under cover. The muck 
containing the liquid portions of the manure is 
removed every four days, and is also placed un- 
der cover ; after ten days the manure heap is 
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NO. 20. 

a SERIE 
| taraed over and wetied witha weak solation of 
| nitrate uf soda, afier which it is permitted to re- 
| main uatil sufficiently decomposed for use—/hirly 
idays. All the weeds of the farm are daily 
| thrown into the hog-pen, and the hogs are in- 
duced to root among them and will keep the 
weeds in consiaat motion until decomposed.— 
| About once in ten days the pen is emptied, and 
jafler salting the weeds to prevent the possibility 
|of their again germinating, they are mixed with 
twenty times theit bulk of mock, and foar bush- 
els to the cord of salt and lime mixture, and 
placed under eover, where the mass readily heats 
land afte: twenty days is ready foruse. * * © 
‘The amount of manure I am enabled to make by 
these methods,"’ says Prof. Mapes, ‘and the as- 
| sistance of six oxen, three cows, three horses and 
ltwenty hogs, is about fifty half cords per week."’ 
Prof. Mapes is one of the best scientific and 
| practical agriculturists in the country, and his 
| method of composting with muck may be depend- 
led upon as a good one. 


| 











Our farmers may not have the ingredients of 
ithe salt and lime mixtore, but they ean substitute 
lashes, or salt and lime, and obtain a most effica- 
{cious manure, and ia large quantities, by fullow- 
ithe method of Prof. Mapes. 


Pror. Dana's Metuov., Of a compost of 
| peat with salt and lime, Prof. Dana thus speake : 
**Take one bushel of salt, one cask of lime, slack 


salt in water, sufficient to make a stiff paste with 
the lime, which will not be quite sufficient to dis- 
solve ali the salt. Mix ali the materials then well 
together, let them remain tea days, and then be 
| well mixed with three cords of peat; shovel it 
i well over for about six weeks, and it will be fit 
|for use. Here then are produced three cords of 
| manure for about the cost of $2,10 per cord, 
| Salt, $0 60 

| Lime, 1 20 

4 50 


ir lime with the brine made by dissolving the 
| 
| 
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Peat, 








3)$6 30(2 10 
From experiment made in a small way,”’ says 
Prof. Dana, “it is believed that this will be 
' found an effectual manure.” 
There can be little doubt of it, 


As the ma- 
nure composied of muck and the salt and lime 
mixture named by Prof. Mapes, and used by 
him with so much on his farm in New Jersey, is 
almost identical with this proposed by Prof. 
Dana. 

| Lorp Meavow Baxx’s Metuop, But it may 
be said that these processes require too much la- 

bor, and are too expensive for small farmers. To 

‘meet this objection, we propose the process of 

|compesting, ut ‘‘Meadow Bank,” the farm of 

| Lord Meadow Bank, in Scotland. This process 
has been the basis of most of the experiments in 
|this country, for the last twenty years, ‘Lay 
the cart-loads of it’? (peat or muck) in two rows, 
|and of the cung in the rows between them, the 

‘dung thus lies on the area of the compost dung- 
| hill, and the rows of peat should be so near each 
other as to enable the workmen in making up the 
compost heap to throw them together with the 

|spade. In making up, let the workmen begin at 

one end, and at the extremity of the row of dung, 

(whieh should not extend quite so far at that end 

as the rows of peat on each side of it do,) let 

,them lay a bottom of peat six inches deep and 

| fifieen feet wide, if the ground admits of it. Then 

throw forward, and lay about ten inches of dung 
|above the bottom of the peat; then add from the 
side rows about six inches of peat; then four or 
five of dung; then six more of peat and another 
thin Jayer of dung, and then cover it over with 
peat at the end where it was begun, at the two 
sides and above. The compost should not be 
raised above four feet or four feet and a half high; 
otherwise it is apt to press too heavily on the an- 
der part and check the fermentation, unless the 
peat when dry be very puffy and light, and then 
a much greater height is desirable. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WHY DO WE STAND BACK? 

Mr. Epiror :—It is easy enough to see that 
every interest must depend upon agriculture. It 
may be a question whether our State is not be- 
hind the age in farming. In Massachusetts and 
some of the other States considerable improve- 
ments have been effected, and a few farmers, ‘at 
least, are prepared to say that agriculture, if 
rightly conducted, may be a paying business. 

It is generally conceded that the soil of our 
State is better than that of Massachusetts. What 
|is wanted is intelligence and zeal. It has been 
isaid that there is a right way of conducting 
every operation upon the farm. Knowledge is 
the thing that is needful, but zeal also is necessa- 
ry—to lay down excellent plans without putting 
them into execution will never aecomplish valua- 


ble purposes. 
Our State has immense resources, but indeed 


there are several obstacles which stand in the 
way of our advancement in agricultural prosper- 
ity. As has been intimated, public opiniom is at 
fault, and the people can be roused to vigorous 
action upon almost every important subject except 
agriculture—this must be passed by as a ques- 
tion of minor importance. 

Good agricultural papers have been cireulated, 
to some extent; but few comparatively have as 
yet availed themselves of the advantages which 
these publications affurd, or studied their con- 
tents. 

It has been said that in union there is strength, 
and who does not see that in order to promote 
the rapid advancement of valuable agricultural 
knowledge, the great body of our farmers should 
come forward to the work? 

The establishment of agricultural schools and 
a pattern farm has been recommended ; and it is 
to be hoped that before long such objects as 
these will meet with a favorable attention from 
our legislators. Something, indeed, has already 
been done by our rulers for the interests of farm- 
ing, but much remains yet to be done. 

The farmers, as we have remarked, are want- 
ing in zeal. If agriculiure should become as 
popular as some uther objects far inferior in atili- 
ty, we should find that the people would become 
warmed and excited, and our legislators at length, 
so intent on serving their constituents, will not 
stand back, but will come forward and perform 
their part of the task. Joun E. Roure. 
Rumford, May, 1852. 














Plato being once asked how long he ment to be 
adisciple, said, ‘‘As Jong as Iam pot ashamed of 





growing better and wiser.” 





